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THINKING SEX/THINKING GENDER 


Introduction 

Annamarie Jagose and Don Kulick 


III any of the key debates and conceptual overhauls that have animated lesbian, 
gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer (LGBTQ) studies over the last ten years or 
so might be broadly described in terms of their common interest in specifying the 
proper relations between gender and sexuality. If LGBTQ studies initially insisted 
on a clear distinction between gender and sexuality, that cleavage was subse¬ 
quently contested by many who objected to the normalizing capacity of any neat 
quarantining of the cultural work of sexuality and gender. Ensuing discussions of 
what was at stake in adjudicating the relative independence or imbrication of gen¬ 
der and sexuality gave critical heft to a range of terms such as gender performativ- 
ity, butch/femme gender, female masculinity, and transgender subjectivities, 
whose implications are still shaping the direction of sexuality studies. 

In addition, attention paid to the shifting relations between gender and sex¬ 
uality has enabled a number of projects that seem more prominently organized 
under other scholarly rubrics. An abbreviated list might include the historicizing 
of sexual identities and the concomitant untangling of genealogies of identification 
and desire, the critical engagements with and swearings off of psychoanalytic mod¬ 
els of subjectivity, and the increasingly fine-tuned analyses of the articulations of 
race and ethnicity with local and global productions of sex/gender formations. 

Of course, the correct relation between sexuality and gender can never be 
definitively specified. One of the enduring motivations of LGBTQ and feminist 
scholarship is precisely its inability to pin down that relation or—to put it other¬ 
wise— our ceaseless imagining of it in new ways. It therefore seems productive to 
ask scholars and activists for their thoughts on the place of gender in current 
understandings of sexuality. Where does gender fit into the study of sexuality 
nowadays? How do we conceive of sexuality, and the field of sexuality studies, in 
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relation to the category of gender and what it represents? What are the implica¬ 
tions of the interrelated histories of gender studies and sexuality studies? Has gen¬ 
der assumed a new salience in LGBTQ studies recently? Is it necessary to pre¬ 
serve a sense of the specificity of sexuality in relation to the study of gender, or a 
sense of the specificity of gender in relation to the study of sexuality? Addressing 
a persistent thematic in feminist and queer theorizing across a range of discipli¬ 
nary and methodological differences, the following responses to our questions elu¬ 
cidate variously the complex and mobile relations between sexuality and gender 
that energize our everyday teaching and writing, reading and thinking. 


Transgender Studies: Queer Theory's Evil Twin 
Susan Stryker 

If queer theory was born of the union of sexuality studies and feminism, transgen¬ 
der studies can be considered queer theory’s evil twin: it has the same parentage 
but willfully disrupts the privileged family narratives that favor sexual identity 
labels (like gay , lesbian , bisexual , and heterosexual) over the gender categories 
(like man and woman ) that enable desire to take shape and find its aim. 

In the first volume of GLQ I published my first academic article, “My 
Words to Victor Frankenstein above the Village of Chamounix: Performing Trans¬ 
gender Rage,” an autobiographically inflected performance piece drawn from my 
experiences of coming out as a transsexual . 1 The article addressed four distinct 
theoretical moments. The first was Judith Butlers then recent, now paradigmatic 
linkage of gender with the notion of trouble. Gender’s absence renders sexuality 
largely incoherent, yet gender refuses to be the stable foundation on which a sys¬ 
tem of sexuality can be theorized . 2 A critical reappraisal of transsexuality, I felt, 
promised a timely and significant contribution to the analysis of the intersection of 
gender and sexuality. The second moment was the appearance of Sandy Stones 
“The ‘Empire’ Strikes Back: A Posttranssexual Manifesto,” which pointedly criti¬ 
cized Janice G. Raymond’s paranoiac Transsexual Empire and called on transsex¬ 
ual people to articulate new narratives of self that better expressed the authentic¬ 
ity of transgender experience . 3 I considered my article on transgender rage an 
explicit answer to that call. The third moment was Leslie Feinberg’s little pam¬ 
phlet, Transgender Liberation. Feinberg took a preexisting term, transgender , and 
invested it with new meaning, enabling it to become the name for Stone’s theorized 
posttranssexualism . 4 Feinberg linked the drive to inhabit this newly envisioned 
space to a broader struggle for social justice. I saw myself as a fellow traveler. 


